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ABSTRACT 

In response to allegations of blacks that 
broadcasting stations, especially in the South, discriainate against 
their interests, the Office of Coaaunications of the United Church of 
Christ undertook a two-year project (196B-70) to coabat 
discr iainatory practices. The project attacked two widespread 
practices: non-eaployoent or under-eaployaent of blacks, and failures 
of stations to give blacks access to the air to provide prograas 
which satisfy their needs and tastes. Coaaunity action, through 
aonitoring of stations by citizen groups and threats of legal action 
in license renewal requests before the FCC, influenced the 
prograaaing and eaployaent practices of stations to an eitent that 
aeounted to significant social change. Cases in Texarkana, Arkansas; 
bhreveport, Louisiana; Atlanta, Georgia; and Charlotte, North 
Carolina, are discussed. The Office of Coasunication expects auch 
greater citizen participation in broadcasting in the iaaediate 
future. Of particular concern are the charges that educational 
stations (again, especially in the south) also fail to give attention 
to ainority prograating and eaployaent noeds. (JK) 
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INTRODUCTICN 

The pervasive and influential role of telcvuion and radio in American life 
makw these media crucially imporUnl to blacks and othe. minorities who are 
seeking to make their views known to the public and to win for themselves the 
citizenship rights and opportumties that have been denied to them by the indiffer- 
ence and hostility of the white m^ority. For a decade broadcasting has be«'n the 
focal point of a mounting concern on the part of minorities over mass communi- 
cation 8 faiJare to portray lympaihetJcally the values, attitudes and behavior cf 
blacks, Indians, Spanishvjrnamed Americans, Orientals, Jew^ and similar 
groups. 

Bro?.dcast advertising and programming are often insensitive to people*i 
n«d^s and desires. Television and railio car. be peculiarly vicious In tiampling on 
the dignity of minority citizens who are at the boUom of the economic heap and 
arc net greafly valu;^d a^; consumers. Broadcastijtg has glorified materir! stand- 
wds arid creature comforts and has raised the expeclaiions of the pocT,but has 
done little to help poor people achieve the protpecli it dangles before them so 
^unngly. On the contrary, radio and television ha/c avidly repotted the turbu- 
Jence, violence, destruction, frustratiou anJ dc»pair of America's deprived 
people, but not their hopes and aspu^tions. 

The ability of broadcasting to communicate with minorities is limited by 
Ihc reluctance of the broadcasting industry to em >loy minority group members 
and the denial of the highest positions, where decisions are made, to blacksand 
other non-whiles. 

In KiportM to allegttfons of blicks th»l nation*, eiwcially in the South 
dacnmlnate against th«ti IntereaU, the Office cf Communlcotion of the United 
Cnurch of Chriit on March 7, 1968 launched a two-year program to combat well 
^ticea. The pn^ecl war financed by a generoui grant from the Ford Foun- 

The Office of Communication had previously challenged diacrimlnatoiy 
pracUcei and programming against btarks by Station WLBT-TV, Jackson, Miss. 
A petition >v*s filed with the Federal Communicationt Commiaaion asking it to 
(fcny rentnal of the WLBT license. The FCC refused the petition on the ^und 
tiMt public bodiM had no right to legal standing In its procedure*. An appeal was 
taken to the Unit^ State* Circuit Court ofApfcaitin the District of Columbia. 
In a landmark decision, the Court granted standing to the public to Intervene in 
autlon licensing proced>ires of the FCC. (Uttr, when the FCC still declined to 
•Cl agilMt WLBT, the Court revoked Ih; llvenic ofthe tUtk>n.)l 

The precedent set by the WLBT caie made it possible for civic organiaa- 

tioni and privitc citlicna to luve a Segal voke in itetermintng the aetvScM they 
rece^ from local and tMmtaion auiiom. The American lystem of broad- 
predittted upon the aaiumptlon that there be itrterKiion anoiw 
the publie, the broadcMten ami the lowninMni, For mote than a ouutcr of a 
century the jefoial of ilw FCC to a^ rtpretentatlvei of the puMie to Ha 
procestHnti hed negatad the cateful checks baknoes written into the Com- 

If 59. See di«cuttica of case, IJ Uw IteiSW’ , 
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muuicalionr \c\ of 1934 by the Congrer The absence of public participation in 
the affairs of broadcasting is largely respc sible for the Indifference of television 
and radio stations to the needs and interests of the communities they are 
licensed to serve. 

Usj^ 4 g the court decision in the WLBT case as a base^ the Office of 
Communication has aided citizen groups in 11 cities in the South to combat 
alleged discrimination against blacks by television and radio stations^ The 
project has attacked two widespread dUcrimirutory practices: (1) non- 
employment or underemployment of Hacks, a id (2) failure of stations to give 
blaclcs access to the air and to provide progia^nmiiig to satisfy the needs and 
tastes of blacks. Action has been taken thro^igh widely representative citizen 
groups, with both blacks and whites in membership. These groups have carefully 
observed station performance, have analyzed the program service and have 
recommended needed improvements in service to station managcinenis, \Vhcn 
stations have been unresponsive, x>me citizen groups have taken action against 
them by filing petitions with the FCC to deny renew f their licenses. 

The project w^s directed by the Rev, Dr sit C. Parker, director of 
the Ofikd of Commiuucatlon, United Church of Earle K, Moore, Esq. of 
Moore, El^rson, Hamburg and Bernstein wra couri^ci ko the proje t and acted as 
legal adviser to the vaiious ciiizcn groups. Dr. Ralph M. Jennings developed 
sUrtdaids and praclicet and tupervis^ the gathering and analysis of data. Miso 
)ane Goodmin was field director and was responsible for community relations. 
Edward L. Greif wu public relations consultant. 

This report describes the activities and achievements of tl»e dtb,en groups 
between March 7, 1968 and April 7, 1970. The repon includes a summary of 
activities and ligruficant reaulU, work In progress and conclusions and recom- 
mendations. •/ ‘ ^ ^ " 

^ The project is being contimied by mean) of a tecor>d grant from the Ford 
Foundation for the period April, 1970 through ApriJ, J972. 




THE PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY ORGATJIZATiON AND ACTION 
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The project haa functioned in response to requests from coinmunity 
organlzationi~bla^ and s^te-for hdp bi combatting programming and 
eni^oytnefit practioes that discriminate t^nit blacks and other minorities. The 
rote of the Ofitee of Communlcaion staff hat been (t) to develop applicable 
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standards and procedures; (b) to help each community form a broadly based 
citizen group to study and evaluate broadca-i service; (c) to help each group 
establish goals for its work; (d) to furnisii materials for the instruction of the 
group about the Ainerican broadcasting system and how it is regulated; (e) to 
piov'de the equipment needed for observing station performance and to assist in 
such observation; (0 to analyze the data gathered by the observers and other 
infomation about stations; (g) to help in the evaluation of sUtion performance; 
(h) to act as consultant to the citizen groups in their negotations with station 
mar agement and (i) to suppV^ legal counsel when necessary . 

The principles of operation and the guidelines for studying and evaluat- 
ing station performance that were developed by the proj^^c;t have proven in use 
to be an adequate basis for orderly and fair conununii y action. 

The Office of Communication has not enter d any community except by 
invitation, nor has it become a party to legul actions of the citizen groups. 

Most of the wcfk lias been keyed to the schedule of license rene'vals set 
by the FCC, Immediately prioi tc license renewal each station conducts an 
FCCrcquired ascertaincienl of community needs and interests and develops 
proposals to meet •hem during the next licejising period. Stations are usually 
open to approaches from the public at Ls^ense renewal lime, because they do not 
want to arouse opposition to t!»e renewal. However, it is always hoj^ that 
productive relaiionshlpj can be established between pjblic bodies ^nd 
broadcasters without the threat of legal tciion to pr went l^ens renewal, 

Denonstrated need for improvement of progrann service has been the 
balds of all procedures. The Office of Communication has d^lined to work with 
groups that have pirochuJ interests or that are protesting isolated instances of 
uimUafactoiy programming Individuals not representative of their communities 
were advised to the support of a broad spectrum of community leadership. 
Help from the onke of Communication was made contingent upon AilfOlmerU 
of thiirequirctnsnl. ^ ‘ 

i The project hu been geared primarily to work with blacks on proNen^s 
that iliey want to lolvt. There hw been a oonickmi effort to get blacks and 
whites to work togtlher for general community betterment, but the tignifkant 
deciikmt have been unde by blacks and hasv been keyed lo their concept of 
their needa. The picject has been fundamentally a aslf-hdp operation in whkh 
^ the pco}ect staff has given technkol advice to ci'taen oiganizations that have 
determined what ethical principles should be championed, wlut ohjectivea were 

' desirable and what aetkm should be taken to achieve the desk -Hi resulU. 

EdtfoatlonalMat^ - ^ 

■ ' The public Is largely unaware of communications law and of the way In 
1’ which lli American system of bto; kasUng functions. Therefore, it neces- 
sary to pcoduce ktitructloAal materials to explain the Federal rectory 
\ procedure, the legal obb|atloni of broedcaet Iktnaees and the righu and 
' tMponaibflitiea of the public with respect to Hattom. A pamplilet, Haw to 

VhM bMD mi b> ih« cHton |»up« mmi fcir the preject utJ by edditiond 
' thouMiKb of pertotu InUteMed In i wp igy lm btoMkeet lerrice. An InitU 
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now in circulation.^ It contains such project-inspired documents as the fCC’s 
rule baniun;< discriminatory employment practices and the KTAL agreement, 
reported on page 7. > 

A companion document, A Guide to Vhdentanding Broadcast License 
AppUcathns^ has been written to help people interpret the information in 
station license renewal applications. 

The project also has rjrassed a valuable body of memoranda and corres- 
pondence concerning tiic regulation of broadcasting and performance by 
stations. 



fie M ar ch Methods 



The project has developed a systematic means ofcollecting data, known 
as * ‘observing.*’ Observers are usually members of a citizen group. They work in 
teams of three or mote. Whtn possible, the teams are racially mixed to de- 
termine whether perception of program content or .'^eactions to programs differ 
bitween members of different races. 

Each observer i; supplied with a reporting form for each program. He 
records what he sees und hears. A second form is used to record opinions about 
the program. As obsort'ers watch and listen, the aural portions of programs are 
Upe-recorded to provide a peunanent record. 

The on tee of Comtr unication research staff prepares schedules of the 
local stations. Viewuig assigmrKmts are typed on the report forms before they 
are distributed tc obuervers. After a broadcast, the completed ot>seivatjon forms 
are returned to the OfTtce of Communication. Desedpthe information (for ex- 
ample the appeannetis of bUck: cn a television station diring a stated time) is 
uialyaed with the aid of a computer. SuhiecUve reactions of observers are 
recorded, analyzed rtnd evaluated for tlic citizen group. Findings sre sum- 
narlted, then compared with the promtsei made by the station and the data it 
furnishes the FCC in its license renewal application. This report is used by the 
V>cal cHizeii group ir/ evaluating station performance and in developing future 
courses of action, --iu >■- 

Experience haa shown that it Is not necessary to observe every minute of 
the tiaie a station is c*n the air to determine h(*w it it performing. For example, 
network pcograms may be wa.ched in New York and significant data about their 
forwarded to ciUzeu groups. In practice, emphasis has been plKed upon wstch- 
and liatening to lo:aUyiiroduced entertainment and public service programs 
and news itporta and commentanes, since such shows provide the community 
with in ouUet for seir-expreiaJon. The citizen groups also have watched to 
determine whether or not sUtiotu clear time for network shows, such as docu- 
menuriei, that art of partic slat intemt to substantiai numbers of k>cal persons. 

nVjv- tiOWrtCANT WOjeCT ACHIEVEMENTS 



^ ^ fat Spite of its short duration, the prpiecl brought about important 
teformi fai the edminiairation of the Commuidcatiom Act with respect to pro- 

* C sp l ie iwy We b l efa wS Aes hew Offtce etCowimiakrtieii, Uehed Owdi of Outit, 2S9 
hek AvaHUs5eefli,NfwYetk,N. Y, 10010. ' 't 



teclioi of the rights of the public to freedoir. of speech and the rights of 
minorities to access to the airwaves. It helped citizen groups to influence the 
programming and employment practices of statioris to an extent that amounted 
to significant social change. 

Ceneral Achievements 



Several achievements during the life of the project will ha>*e bsting 
national significance: 

■ I . TTie Office of Communication, United Church Board for Homeland 
Ministries and the denomination’s Commission for Racial Justice success- 
fully petitioned the FCC to issue a rule banning discrimination in 
em^oyment h/ broadcasting stations, calling for stations *o conduct a 
positive prog»‘am to attract black and other minority employees and 

■ requiring them to report annually on their policies and practiC'?s. 

2. The Office of Commurucatlon led other religious organizations in 
intervening in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals and in the 
Supreme Court to fight off a legal al*''ck by the broadcasting industry 
against the FCC’s Fairness Doctrine. In striking down the industry’s case, 
the SupreLfb Court held that “the fairness rules enfiance rather than 
abridge the freedoms of speech and press protected by the First 
Amendment. . .It is the right of the viewers and listeners not the right of 
the broadcasters which is paramount.^ 

3. The project revviled that public efforts at broadcasting reform can be 
^ mounted locally without excessive o <t and can be pursued successfully 

>wthout reooufic to legal action Involving the FCC, although the possi- 
bilhy of such action mutt aVayt be a fKtor in the proceedings. 

' has shown that bracks in Southern communities can 

eUminate discrindnatory practices in broadcasting. 

5. The anpotUiice ot tdevision and ndio teivice to blacks hat been 

documented, The need for ^»ecialiaed progranuning piann^ by blacks to 

i t . ^ deafaabillty of having responsible community groups rather than 

^^^nunent foster changes In broadcasting practices hu been shown. 

r: 7. ReiiaUe procedures hast been developed through wtJch private 

^ legally defensible information on radio and tekviston 

^ programming and can report accurately to the public and the FCC on 
V . what stations are doii^. 

^ ^ n«|otiate landmark agreements 

■ • r - with etatiofu comir^ employment and program practices. Theaelei^y 
^ ' binding apeemenU have act ptecedenU that are influendivg the behavior 
^ the tntlra bfoidcaating induitiy, - * v 



%wk ICTAL^TV. Texarkana, Ark. was not amona the chkea 



originally designated for the project. However, complaints concerning the service 
beuig rendered by Station KTAL-TV were brought to the Office of Communica- 
li'>n by church leaders in Texarkana with urgent appeals for help. The entire 
(ommunity was concerned over the fact that KTALhad moved its main shsdios 
and offices to Shreveport, La., 70 miles away, because Shreveport is a bigger 
market area. Hacks com{^ined that kTAL ignored them entirely. 

Community organization in Texarkana was conducted through churches 
with advice from the field staff of the Office of Communication. A coalition of 
twelve of the black organizations in the area was formed, augmented by a 
minority of whites, mostly representing churches. Throughout the course i>f th'* 
KTAL case, the Office of CommurUcation provided research, legal advice and 
public relations service. 

The citizen group observed KTAL and analyzed its program service. The 
group also determined that the station would not respond to suggestions from 
cormnunity organizations, black or white. 

The Texarkana Junior Chamber of Commerce filed a petition with the 
FCC to deny licence renewal to KTAL, objecting to renjo*/al of the studios to 
Shreveport. The coalition of black organizations followed immediptely with a 
second petition which alleged, among other things, that KTAL did not provide 
adequate coverage cf local news and attentio.n tr^ public affairs, that studio 
facilities in Texarkana and means of access to the ^eveport studios were im 
adeq'iate and that service to black residents was virtually nonexistent. 

Without granting significant corKessions, the station quickly persuaded 
the Jaycees to withdraw their petition. The black organizarions held firm. After 
six months, KTAL indicated a willingness to negotiate with them. In two days of 
inter!sive discussion, the parties signed a legll agreement accompanied by a 
thirteen-point statement of policy by KTAL. Both were then embodied in the 
license renewal application. The statement of policy was read over the air and 
puUiahed in the lo^ newspaper. 

uv The agreement provi^ for employment of blacks, broadcasting of pro- 
grams about poverty, improved news coverage of both the black community and 
the whole of Texarkana and new pmgrajns for the discussion of controversial 
iHuea of k :al importance. KTAL agreed to meet mcr.llily with the black orgsni- 
aations, and hu rince held such mctUitgs. In addition to obtaining their own 
objectives, the black petitiofien also persuaded KTAL to make the service 
imprrwemenU whkh the Jaycees had sought and failed to get for Texarkana, 
thhigs such as a toll-free tdephone line to the KTAL Shreveport studios and 
c^ faciLties in the Texarkana studios. . 

, The FCC in a landmark policy statement endorsed the KTAL negotir 
tioni and agreement as a preferred means by which a station can fulfill its 
<)bbgaUon to ooimiit with ita conununlty and provide service to meet com- 
munity needs and taslea. In a letter Informing KTAL that Its license would be 
tenewU, the FCC stated: . i 

. believe that thk Commhainn should encourage Ucensees lo 

> " meet wtei the oommuftity oriented groupi to liettk complaints of 
local broedcaiteenrlee. Such cooperation it the eonimufdtyle^ i 
^ should prove to be more effbethe in improvini lo^ 

would be the knpoaitiMi of sUid guided by the Comm’ision. : 
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The committion added: - 

. . .ywr performance during this period will be carefully 
examined at the end of the license period to determine whether 
you have made an affirmative and diligent effort to serve the 
needs and interests of the city to which KTAI^TV b licensed. 

Hie KTAL lettleroent was teacbed in June, IS69. Since then, the black 
groups have expressed satbfaction with the efforts of the station to keep its 
prombes and to develop new programs to t ecvt all classes of viewers. 

’ KTAL has improved programming by scheduling “Sesame Street" week- 
day mornings from 9:00 to 10:00 and by adding new series of weekly 
30-minute shows in a magazine format which treats such topics as school drop- 
outs, the Marshall, 'fr.r., airport controversy and a teport cn unwed mothers. A 
rpecial program was presented on technology and the farmer. KTAL was the 
only newt medium to cover a recent Human Relations Council meeting in 
Maishnll, Tex. Another program presented Dr. Lotus Pendleton and other black 
leaders discufiLg '«hool integratkm. KTAL wm tlie first tUlion in the area to 
wake time availab.e for a di^tahm of thb subject. Scripts for poverty spots 
lave lieen completed and a script on rumors b being prepared. Devotlotiab by 
lla^ minbters have been recorded fur use at sign-on and sign-off. 

*' * Affiwwewss J» Shttvtpott, Is. In Shreveport a citizen group calling itself 
the Aik-La-Tex Communication Comndttee was formed at the time of the 
KTAl. negoUationa. During the summer and fail of 1969 it observed the remain- 
^ two U'evirJon autions in the Shmeport/Texarkana market, KTBS and 
MLA. Negotiations were post pored until nearer the license renewal date for 
Loubiiana broadcasters, June 1970. ^ n . * - . i 

■' ; Mertinga took place between the stations and the committee during 
April, 1970. AgteemenU were reached and the lUtiona amended their applica- 
tiotu for Ueeaie renewal accordingly. . > 

KTBS alBsmcd iu reaponaibiily to lerve the taatea, needs and interests 
of w tegnsentt of the community, including minority groupi, its intent to meet 
C OBuamdty repretenutim t«guUtly to aacotain program needa and to 
pnaaiit progtammlng t hlch adeiputely and fairly reflects the naeds and interesli 
of the Mack community. It taaerted iu positive obligation to abide by the FCC’s 
equal drapioymeot opportuidtles rule and the provbions of the Famieu Doctrine 
in dealing with minority group members. Specifically it (dedged to employ a 
btadi naabUnt puMic afraitt director with dir-rl reapondbaity to the station 
nuntftr to devMop programming and pubLc service antwunctments fot the 
Mack tommunity; a black newt photo^pher on a full-time baab; a black 
fun-Uma news reporter; a part-time Mack sportKaster and a bUck fioorman to 
be litirbd for the pioductioii staff. V-;* / r r'l 

s A J KSLA iqgMeiad ka isiUat to conAict a cominuing survey of the needs 
Md lilmtts of the Vlttk commttHr and to provide news, public arfaita, 
nlltlom and Mher paageMH to maat the toqukemeirta of both minority and 
n^iy iMpi to Urn SIttewport aiw- TIM itetior. pledged to refl^ 

Bfe and aflbht of the Mack con i w m l ty and to Mow the FCC Fakiieu Doctrine 

to tretitkg eoabtoWiMM kiiMt. k ilatad tlMt tiM empto)^ 

be taptamented tad that the auttoa wai aeiktog a coM^-educated Mack firvs 
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jeporter and a Mack engi/ieer, promising to share the c<^si of obtaining a t'CC 
license for the latter. It agreed to establish a $400 college scliohrship for a black 
stuaent who will be employed by the station in t!ie summer. The ^Ution pledged 
that it would meet regularly with the committee and other comriiumty organiza- 
tions to disc>^^« program end employment policies. 

Lktme Rtn€i»dt in AUanta, Qq. Atlanta was one ol the firs- cities in 
which field staff of the project began work. A conference c.n comriiun^ly organ!- 
Mtion was held in Apri', 1968 at the invitation of staff rn rmbers of the Board of 
National Missior.s of the Presbyterian Church i:. th“ U S. T he field director of 
the project then visited Atlanta regularly for the next 18 months, but little 
progress was m^de in conducting systematic obsetvation of stations until e^rly 
1970. By that time several black organizations were vying with each ether m 
attempts to make agreements with Atlanta's 28 television and radio stations. 
These fragmented approaches from the black community were not taken 
seriously by Atlanta broadcasters. 

The black community then awoke to the fact that license renewal was 
imminent for the Atlanta stations. Under the energetic leadership of Lonnie C. 
King, director of the Ativ^ta branch of the NAACP, a;)d Rev. Joseph Boone, 
chief executive of the Metropolitan Atlanti Summit Leadership Coriference, n 
coalition of 20 black organizations v as formed for the purpose of negotiafing 
KTAI^type emptoyment and programming agreements with all of the stations in 
the area, The new citizen group called itself the Community Coalition or. Broad- 
casting. They immediately got In touch with the stations, asking for discussions. 

The Office of Communication invited the leaden of the Coalition to 
Washington, D.C., where they participated in a conference on broadcast regula- 
tion and consulted communication attorneys. They were helped to draw up 
model agreements to be used as the basis of discussion with the Atlanta stations. 
Lawyers and fiel^ staff of the project were dispatched to Atlanta to aid the 
Coalition's negotiation teams. Albert H. JCiamer, executive director of the 
Citizens Cdmmusiication Center^ Washington, D.C., generously joined the legal 
staff and was extremely Irtpful to the Cation. On the broadcasting side, most 
of the Atlanta stations chan^ their attitudes and signified willingness to talk to 
the Coalition repn.jentatim. : - 

V e By late February it was apparent that there was not time for the 
Coalition to comptele Ht negotiations before the license renewal deidline of 
March 1. Th^^refore, the Coalition petitioned the FCC by telegram to withhold 
licenK renewals from the stations untd negotiations had run their course. 

In an unprecedented Ktk>n, the commission extended the renewal period 
thirty days, to March in granth^ the extension, the FCC stated, In part: 

In view of the representation that you and the other slgnatorfei 
c < < and the Atlanta ttoenaeet ate ourreirtly engaged In go^ faith 
y r v negcHktiona ifgardini Che tulea,needi« and desires of the Atlanta 
i Community, liie CommWon hta determined that a grant 

' . . V of yow request wmid be In the imblkteteresi. You are therefore 
>> gim untd March 30, |970 eithin which to file any formal plead* 
ingi rditing to the pending applications for renewal of the 
IkrnaeaoftheAtlinUbmdcM ^ 
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The Fee action kept alive the eoalition’s option to institute legal TiOves 
against stations that might refuse to sign agreements with ii. No legal steps had 
been taken against the stations up to that time. 

Durirg the 30-day extension period, the eoalition obtained agreements 
with 22 stations, including Atlanta’s three network-affiliated VHF television 
outlets, WSB-TV, WAGA-TV and WQXl-TV. Only three minor radio static « and 
one marginal UHF television station failed to msdee satisfactory settlements. The 
Coalition, therefore, had Mr, Kramer file petitions to deny license renewal 
against WJRJ-TV, WGUN(AM), WTHJ(AM) and WAVO(AM). At the request of 
the Coalition and stations WRNG(AM) and WYZE(AM) the dale for filing plead- 
ings was extended an additional two weeks by the FCC. Agreement was then 
reached with WRNC. WYZE negotiations may be protracted, as the station is for 
sale. 

The ftjttlciPcnU varied with the stations but were KTAL-iype agreements 
calling for hiiing of blacks and on-job training for them, stepped -up news cover- 
age of black activities, more programmir.g on controversial issues and monthly 
meetings with the Coalition, One riation hired a black vice-president. Some small 
radio stations added black directors to their go^’erning boards. 

The sitccesa of the Allan .a Coalition demonstrates the extensive changes 
in broadcasting that can be aclJeved through the methods and strategies 
developed by this project. Not only was the Coali’ior. aided by the Office of 
Communication but alto by Atlanta area poverty lawyers and the 
Washington-based Cilwens Communications Center. Significantly, the effort 
brought assistnnee from the FCC, which six yean ago refused to recognize the 
public as a party in broadcast license proceedings. It was shown that representa- 
tivti of a unified black community, armed with knowledge of their legal rights, 
facts about station practices and specific goals for change, can persuade broad- 
casters to file amended lice ise applications that guarantee substantial benefits to 
blacks. 

Lk‘en$e AppUe^nhn m Cbariottet N.C. Nctotiaiions with 
bros.tcasters need no? always be conducted on a grand scale. During the course 
rf a monitoring study of the television stations In Charlotte, N.C., lEie project 
field director was ttked to assist the local planning committee for the Vietnam 
Wi/ Moratori;un Day which had been attacked editorially by •Ulion WIST, The 
station refuted to grant time lo the committee to reply to the editorials. 

The fkSd director helped the committee draft a formal complaint to the 
FCC for vioblion of the Fairness Doctrine by WISl . The FCC responded by 
freezing the <dation*i pending license application until the matter could be re- 
solved, • ' !, • -i‘ i , -s 

Diicutdc4u eventually took i^ace between the complainants and the 
station which resulted In an agreemeint by ihe station management to amend 
WIST’a apptotjon for license renewal. The compUinl wu then withdrawn. 

The amendment stated: ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ’ ' * •* 

As an amendment to the license renewal of Station WISTT andln 
. order to make an afTtfmaUve efiort to present ill sides of contro- 
' venM ittidecta of pt^Uc fanporun^, the station wiU make either ‘ 
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of the following sUtemenU at the conclusion such broadcasts, 
t»th tponiored and unsponsored: 

] . Th^ statement is EjI editorial view of Station WIST and copies 
are available upon request. The station welcomes and encourages 
opposing points of view and will be glad to provide its facilities 
and reasonable time for the broadcasting of such opposing views. 

2. The preceding statement is sponsored by (sponsor'i name), 
Recogniaing its controversial nature, Station WIST will make 
copies available on request. The station welcomes atid encourages 
. oppe^sing points of view and will be glad to provide its facilities 
and reasonable time for the broadcasting c>f s^ich opposing views. 

Althctugh the issue which prompted this action v^ not racial disertnuna* 
tion, the remedy assures the opportunity to present opposing views whenever 
controversial issueSi including n>ci^ matten, are discirssed over WIST. 

Agrmmmx with the NAACP Lagtl OalonM and Education Fund 

On February 24, 1970 the Office of Communication and the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Education Fund announced an agreement to pool their field 
stafTi to work for enforcement of the FCC rule banning discrimination in em- 
ployment and to help bbeks and other minoritiet gain access to television and 
ndk> lUUons for tlte ahing of their views. The field' staff of the Fund will 
identify coinmunitie#, especially in the South and Southwest, where discrimina- 
tory practices exist in broadcasting and will aid in community organization to 
combat such practices. The IfTice of Communication will provide technical and 
legal assistance to citizen groups that are foiined under Legal Defense Fund 
auspices. . , 

The staff of the Fund began by participating in a three-day training 
program In New York and Washington, D.C., to fimiliaiize themselves with 
communication policy and broadcast regulatory procedures. 

The reac tion of the broadcasting i ndustry to the Joint plant of the 0 ffice 
of (kHnm'inication and the Legal Defense Fund was, as expected, negative. 
However, Broadccsting M^xgazirte concluded an editorial decrying the new 
imngcment with these words: * ^ ' ' 

Somewhere there wil have to be a legal confrontation between . 

. ^ ^ the broadcaster and those who would thrust upon him obligations 
u\: that he earaiot carry out. Meanwhile the wise broadcaster will 
/ i make every feaaonaUe effort to find, hire and promote minority 
personnel and to provide responsible reportage of minority k(s 
j i,)' andcauaes. v, ,i> '■ -i 

Maek Orianlad ItadM StaiiM \ ■ 

V ' A predomiAantly black citizen group it Columbia, S.C. sought aid from 
the Office of CommunicttloA for the study of WOlC, a white-owned radio 
station that progr a m s to the bfack eommunity. WOlC is the flagship of a 
lix^tioo duSki of bbck-orlrntad ouUab owned by Joe Speidel. 

After tafiieal by Mr, SpeM to disciiaa chai^ In WOlC pohciea with the 
dtlaen groim, the Office of CommunlcaUon aailsted the group In the preparation 
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of a petition to deny Siceme renewal to the station. The petition charges that the 
station has failed to employ blacks in decision-making capacities and has given 
the FCC false or misleading titles for Mack eanployees. It als i alleges that the 
r ration's ascertainment of community needs and interests is defective and that 
observation haj shown that WOIC provides little, if any, local news roverage. 

The petition is pending before the FCC. It reptesenU a mounling resent- 
ment among black people against white broadcasters who purport to direct their 
service to the h’ rk community but who fail to ptowde significant programming 
oitoemployl a in meanin^ul capacities. 



Im,»ht»n#nt of Black UnIvariltySiudants ' ‘ 

Local efforts to improve broadcasting in Charlotte, N.C. have invtrfved 
forty studenU from lohnaon C. Smith University, a predoitdnantly biack school. 
The Office of Communicatioo was asked to train these students to observe and 
to ai.alyze data. All Charlotte television sUtions were observed by the stu^nU 
betweenJanuary26andF«bruaiy 1,1970. 

■ Significant findingi iiKluded a paucity of irew-s dealing with the black 
community and alriKMt total exclusion of bla^ from meaningful self-expresiioii 
on the air. One example wm television coverage of the crucial school desegrega- 
tion issue which produced numerous stories and intenlewt with whites, but only 
one Interview with a bfiick. - J 

; The student participation ir. citiien group activities In Chiilolle bu been 
a great asset to the pcofect, u weU as a valuable experience for the students. One 
tangential result Is an awakeited interest on the part of the unhre r^ty in tMching 
mau cOTWiunicaiion lubjects. xii ‘ -V- V < 



/ The first lanUmaik decision by the U. S. Chout Court of Appeals In the 
WLOT cite graa'id sttadby to the puUic and atap ordered the FCC to bold a 

heating on the fitaets of Ltimr life Iniuruoe Co. to coAtimie as the hccQtee of 

the statioa. The hearing was heM ht iackaon, Mim., In May, 1967. Tlw FCC 
hcarlM t**"**—* la^actad tha evidmoe preaeotad by the Office of Commwd^a- 
tkm and its wltaciaat and recommcndad tanewil of the liceije. The FCC 
rniMihiifTnTn ooncumd tat tWs icconneadation, voting 4-2 to renew the 
UeenaefottMUirce^term. ■ ^ . 

At atatady on page 7, the caaa was tatunied to the Citeuk 

Court. The Court, tat a aeeand tnadmoik daeWon, the lart optaih..i at a CtacuH 
judge writtan by Chief imtkt Warren Burger, MUdtwnady reversed the FCC. 
The Court otdaited tha WLBT l i e a n te vacated aaddtaectad thaoomaMon to 

i aaakortrapfdfcanttfoeltefiraqtiaiKy.ofwknLiieariii^beotw^ 1 

■/. ExpgntM of the OfM otOmamMo* In the PCC hearing tat iackaon 
^ tad Aa wbimniirt Court tevlaw ware nart In pntt by <lSjOOO ptovkhd In tha 



' ! S/v TWat new agpB'>~ -ana aagbad fix thi fLtT Ueanm In a dditio n to 
Imtwr. AB have tauaigatad teardi of dtaectoit eoai|ipa>d larpiy of re rii lwta of 
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the WLBT coverage area. Only Lama; presents the FCC with the possibility of 
chc osing a wholly white, segregated licensee. 

In spite of the Court ruling of June 20, 1969, the FCC has permitted 
Lamar to continue to operate WLBT and to keep the substantial profits. (The 
Court suggested that the FCC impound profits.) The Office of Communication 
has urged the FCC to appoint an impartial interloi operator until a new licensee 
is designated. The Office has helped a public spirited gtoup of white arJ black 
citiTcns of Jackson and the surrounding arcs to form Communications Improve- 
r :ni, Inc. to apply for interim operation of the station. No one in this group 
would receive any compensation from hit relationship to the operation of 
WLBT. All profits would be divided equally between funding of educational 
television in Mississippi and the 1 uncing of a communications school in a black 
university, preferably in Mississippi. Communications Improvement would 
operate with the present WLB f slafT, thus removing any threat to their security 
during the Jengthy course of FCC hearings to determine a new licensee. 

Robert Lewis Shayon in commenting on the WLBT case in the March 14, 
1970 Saturday Review pointed out that the establishment of Communications 
Improvement, Inc. with the help of the Office of Communication gives the FCC 
*'an attractive chance to redeem itself and to bring some good out of the six-year 
mess for both black and white citizens in Uic WLBT area . ... The ofTer . . . has 
poetic justice and a Christian spirit. It breathes of reconciliation and the public 




CONCLUSIONS AND NEXT STEPS 



This initial two-year effort to cor racia! discrimination by broadcast- 
ing stations in the South has tliown that, in spite of significant changes in 
broadcast practices wrought by the project, the task of making %At broadcasting 
industry and the Federal Communications Commission responsive to the needs 
and interesti of minority radal and ethnic groups hat just b^n. It li nol just in 
the South that stations neglect their public service responsi^iief , nor B it just 
the Uitet, needs and desires of blacks that they Ignore. Unless members of 
minority groups can be helped to understand their rt^ts In radio and television, 
they Will continue to be at the mercy of whoever ha^ns ir control the broad- 
cast frequencies. 

r It k unfortunate bui true that the techfUcaUUes of mass communication 
regulatory practices arid the powerful Influence exerted by television and radio 
make It virtually fanpcealble for reUthi^y powedets nunoritiet to act positively 
to proteci theh rights tmleas there k a ooimieUir^ service avadabfe. The broad- 
crjting industry is twwe of the impforsoKtita this project hu brought about In 
program eervlce to bUcka ind of the jobs that have bem opened up to MKks in 
local stations. If the industiy abo It une that eounaeOini for bla^i and other 
nifties wfl! continue to be av^piaUe^ the prograii that has begun wiU 
acceksite. But soms one has aptly aild, 'The good guyt get tired of good 
before the bed guys get tired of belg| bad.*^ TSic mass communication iitduitry 
coiuitovpot4hevln|the|ood|gy^laabytlwwayi^ of the reasons 

the broidee^ting Mustry has not leaptmde d satisfiictotfly lo the racial crisB 
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despite the charges leveled by the Kemer and Eisenhower Commissions, Those 
commissions have passed away. So loo, the industry reasons, wm projects fo 
eliminate job discrimination and discriminatory programming practices. 

While racial bias in broadcasting was most apparent in the South when 
this project began in 196S, Northern stations have been equally guilty of neglect 
of minorities. The Office of Communication has received requests from 
responsible, organized groups in Buffalo, N.Y.; Youngstown, Ohio; Wilmington, 
Del * Chicago, Los Angeles and Bakersfield, Cal. for help in countering discrim- 
inatory piaclices. Inquiries from other cities suggest that further investigation 
would be desirable. Although no request for Information and help has been 
ignored, it has been Impoi^ble to respond to all pIcM Mth the staff aid they 

appear to deserve. * ' ■ ^ ^ ’ ' ' ' ' V . , • 

; ^ In 1968 blacks were more alert than were other nunonties to the 
potentials of broadcasting and to its influence on their destinies, fn just two 
yeara, in par* because this project has <*emonstratcd to minority people that 
their Voices can be heard, Spanish-sumamed Americans, American Indians and 
other minorities have become motivated to do something about their own places 



on the airwaves, ' s i. ^ ^ i- 

The work of the project now will be extended to all regions of the 

country and to additional minorities on the basis of need. ■ 

The project h» already turned iu attention to Wack-orienled suiions. 
Most such stations are not licensed to Macks. More often than not they reprd 
Ma cks as coMumeis who are fair game for exploitation by untcrapulous adver- 
tiseis. Wadt-ori^led staliona often callously reftae to broadcast news concern- 
ing black activiiies and interesu. They permit loan sharks, furniture sharks and 
other exploiters of the poor to advertise at will. They disregard the educational 
needs of their listeners. They present few programs that air controversial issues 
of concern to Macks. Black oriented sUtions are ftequenUy charged with faflure 
to employ blacks in management and other decUkmmaking positions, and of 
falaif^ reports to the FCC on employment practices. Other ethnicorienicd 
satkmaaiesaidtoengi^iftrimiUrdeceptWep^^ ' ■ 

Hv Educational autknil, especially in the South, tire fKcd with charges 
siinfar to thoee made by minor.ty groupa against commercial, Mack and fortign 
lihguiM sUtiOA liccs^. The entire educaUonat netwoik fn Alabama hat been 
chgfiad with fatture to give attention to tha needs of blacks and 

Other education^ lUtioM, North and Swith, hm been ch^^ 

fot service to fnhtority tmups. . ; 

' sUtioitt are aknort univertaUy condemned for unwiUingneti 

Vo provide rmiil eomloymaot opportuuMaa for minority Moup members. It Si 
unbelimbk, but true, that the nariooel repfeaenUtivet of educational 
. broadcastest Jo^ coernnerdii operators In pppot^ the FCC rule sought by 

* th,- OfOct haft luifsir aiBpiovaieiit practkea by statioof . 

The boeidi of dkectora of educaUonJ starioiia are laitely upper dass 

• whited They may be persons who are not Mfotemd about the needs of minor- 

itiea and wy imt hjve Indiroled Miarert in the ptoWeiw of ndnorities. 

1 setientiofditcxmtiMofe<hscatioAdsUtiomheica^ 

KX^doearot reqdre ediicationditali^toaaceflaiftlheneedsandtetefesuof 
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the ^xjmmumties they serve, as commercial stations ate made to do. As a conse* 
quence, educational stations escape the requirement imposed by the Communi- 
cations Act that aU station licensees mutt broadcast in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity. The deliberate neglect of the needs of minorities by the 
educational stations is a dereliction of public trust. . / ^ 

The significant results which have been achieved by this project suggest 
that continued attention to improving the perfonnance of the communications 
media is urgently needed. The problem is national, encompasses the needs and 
interests of all racial and ethnic minorities and indudes all classes of stations. 
This project has helped to raise the expectations not only of the black people it 
has directly aided, but also of countless other groups who can now see the 
promise of improvement in radio and television service in their communities. 
These hopes can be realized only by continuation over a k>ng time of assistance 
of the kind now being rendered by the project. : » • i . 

The broadcasting indu si ry is beset by critic ism. The.^e are dangen inher* 
ent in attacks leveled at organs of communication which are government 
licersees, parucularly where ths First Amendment it involved. Free channels for 
the exchange of Ideas and information are essential to the continuance of a 
democratic system. ; 

Nevertheless, criticism of broadcasting was los\g overdue. Both the public 
and the broadcasting industry are to blame that diatatisfaction wu not voiced 
and heeded sooner, when the issues may not have been ao explosive. 

.1. The Industry deserves excoriation for intisting that any suggestion from 
the public for chartge is destructive and for failing to grapple with fundamental 
prubkim, such as racial Justice. For yean the networks avoided the racial inte- 
gration which is now commonplace in their prcgrami for fear of offending 
Southern itationi. It should come as no surprise that this shameful diKtixrJru- 
tlon encouraged Southern stationi to engage in even more damaging dtscrinuna< 
tory practice j. - 

^ M The public has been e<pially at fault. Legisktlve efforts to bring about 
fair er»ipk>yment practicei in Industry have been going rn more thin two 
decades. Yet, today, broadcasting has no Industry^vide program to recruit and 
train memben of minority groupa for jobs. Why should this bs when for more 
than fwenty yean dtoirnktalioa sgainit blacks and other minorities hu been 0.1 
the television tube for all Co serf The pobUe, Mack or white, did nothing to 
dMnateh, ‘ ^ " 

A new day has come. Tlir courts have pmd the way for the exercbeof 
public rights. In a few p h o es ettiaen grmtpa and station managers are show- 
Ing that ii||«itices may be oort acted to mutual satisfaceJon throigh 
n^btiation. We are beg^Ktlig a time when the comroimity and the broadcasters 
wfl rit down at a table to thiesh out iisiies between thm. In the foreseeable 
futlue, we may that It wfi become a matter of routine for coornmnity 
groupa to negcMte progr amm ing and em p loyme n t improeemenu with Ike rue cs 
before evary acbaduled renewal. Teitvialon and radio audiencet-the most idem 
of ab aieM rnn^Mitiae-hm fbtmd tM volctt. 5 







